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violent Republicans are, no doubt, very far from accept-
ing any such ideal, but still they cannot shake out of
their minds the spirit of hostility to the administration
which has been nurtured by long periods of absolute
rule. They fail to realize that when the ministry
becomes responsible to the deputies, the relations be-
tween the executive and the legislature are radically
changed. The parliamentary system requires an entire
harmony, a cordial sympathy, and a close cooperation
between the ministers and the Chamber; and to the
obligation on the part of the cabinet to resign when the
majority withdraws its approval, there corresponds a
duty on the part of the majority to support the min-
isters heartily so long as they remain in office. Par-
liamentary government, therefore, cannot be really
successful in France until a spirit of mutual confidence
between the cabinet and the Chamber replaces the
jealousy and distrust that now prevail.

A comparison of the political history of France and
Comparison England during the last few years shows to
French w^a* extent *^e French procedure interferes
TOth discipline and disintegrates the parties.
In England the Liberals came into power after
1892*          the elections of 1892 with a small majority

in the House of Commons; and, although the sup-
porters of the government were far from harmonious,
were, in fact, jealous of each other and interested in
quite different measures, the perfection of the parlia-
mentary machinery enabled the ministers to keep their
followers together and maintain themselves in office
for three years. In France, on the other hand, the